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the agricultural cooperatives doing research. 
They also go there to help the peasants at 
harvest time." 
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"WE ALL STARTED BANGING OX THE DOORS" 

TWO WOMEN SPEAK FROM XI ANTIC PRISON 

LIBERATION News Service 
[See Graphics to accompany this story J 

(Editor's note: I wet Px* and Marsha :n u.e? 
livingroom of a woman who works for : ho people's 
bail fund in Hew Haven . When I first sow -shorn, 
they were writing letters to Ericka Huggins. We 
were all going to Ericka' s trial the next day. 


they l'imi your .sheets off the bed, they lock you 
up ter extra days 

l’AM ' A feu weeks later, about ten sist. ers & ot 
locked up for singing "Power to the People. It seems 
funnv now but it really blew our minds at tie 1 * 

Kc were singing m the dining room, and some o± tne 
sisters were drawing and writing* We had a magic 
marker that belonged to a matron. One of the matrons 
rrimr* i I men to the dimnp room for the magic marker. 


Pam, 20 , and Marsha , 24, were arrested to- 
gether in Hew Britain, Conn, one night . in danuary, 
handcuffed in a parking lot, and charged with 
violent robbery and conspiracy to rob . Strung 
out on heroin, they were brought before a Judge 
who sent them to Hi an tic State Farm J a w we*- s 
prison in Connecticut, to go threugn wi. undraw a ' . 
After a hearing, they spent three months at mon- 
tic, where they met Ericka 0 

Pam, who is white, and Marsha , who is clack, 
grew up together on the streets of Hew Britain. 

Pam began taking heroin at the age of 14. Becoming 
"partners in crime"' to support their habit , they 
robbed the men who bought their bodies on the 
street . 

Marsha has an eight yea ? old daughter, and 
Pam is v four months pregnant * They each face lb 
years in prison if convicted , Until thetr trial 
next month, they will be trying to organize a 
bail fund in Hew Britain. 

They told me "If we have to do ttme at 
Hiantic, we're ready." ) 

* * * 

MARSHA: We arrived at Niantic State Farm at 
4:30 in the afternoon. We were taken to the ad 
mission room where they took f ingerpr : nt s ot us, 
took our picture, and a nurse checked us out We 
had to sign a paper about state property, They 
give us five dresses, five bras, five pairs of 
underpants. We were warned not to destroy their 
property o We hand over our money, cur rings, our 
jewelry, and they say they aren’t responsible, 
but we’re supposed to be responsible fox the shit 
they give us^ you dig it? 

The nurse told me 'You’re sick- I’m going to 
let you go upstairs I’m not going tc send you to 
the infirmary You have to be quiet If you raise 
too much noise when you’re kicking, they'll put 
you in the dungeon " She said "You’ll get medi- 
cine." 

I didn’t get anything except two aspirin 
every four hours, We had to stay locked in a room 
for 60 hours, in isolation They give you Look 
magazines to read and a puzzle to do 

You go through withdrawal alone L took me 
about a month and a half to get to sleep Ihey 
give you no methadone, no pills no anything to 
kick with You have pains in your stouum . you have 
cramps in your legs, you have diarrhea you \omit 
you have headaches, your throat is swollen your 
tongue is swollen. There is no reiiei whar • ee\ oi 

And if you lie on the \ loot - t:u t : o; s 
cold, you try to lie on the Floor y. t a \r ilo 
relief -- they tell you, "It 1 cutui / '• I,;, ;rg 

on the floor again, I'm going to * o-.n you up 
for extra days " You ear. t sleep -~o *'• '* • u 
toss and turn, yourjb yeet_s a ’ J _ yfi _t;:p ' ‘-J _ 


"l wan r the magic marker," she said. And we 
wouldn't give it up. We passed it around the whole 
room, all the sisters we>'e passing it around. Finally 
we were told we nculd have no lunch until they got 
the magic maike*» . 

! thought there was going to be a riot that day. 

We started s ing mg "Fewer 1° 1 he People I’ Ericka came 
downstairs, she was crying- She told us "Do you 
really think it s fair for some of the sisters to get 
involved when they aren’t involved?" You know, "because 
some of them aren't ready for it yet.” 1 And so we gave 
the magic marker up. 

They called us down to the office, about ten of 
us. and we were told we had to be locked in our rooms 
for s inging "power to the People. "We started banging 
on the doors They brought guards over. I don't know 
what the guards were going to do, but they brought 
them over. 

When the matrons brought our lunch up. we refused 
to eat. They opened the door and said, "Do you want 
your lunch 0 " We said nc. They got real nervous about 
it r 0h » you’ re refusing your lunch? You’re rej ect ing 
your lunch 7 " And they kept asking us. So we finally 
told them. "Just get the fucking tray out of here, 
we don't want it," 

Then ail the sisters were really thinking about 
why we got iotked. They started banging on the doors, wi 
all started banging on the doors. The matron was up 
there all the time, she's real sneaky about it, walk- 
ing axonnl or* her tiptoes and everything. She says, 
"Well, if you don't quiet down... you won't be coming 
out of your room tomorrow moaning*" So everybody did 
quiet down. 

A couple hours later she came by with papers ord- 
ering us to appear before the discipline board. 

They're papers bjt we call them warrants, because 
it's like getting arrested. She slipped it under my 
door and l saw i r ; "You are charged with POWER TO 
THE PEOPLE . SONG, SUVJ " 

IV c cre zked up. We threw them back out in the 
ha 1 iway 

Ibis w as rcaJ.'y when we started getting to know 
Ericka, She talked to us, we listened,, She’s 

so s t rorg end. 'X l 1 ' ' f lorn, Ericka knew where we were 
tuning id jo, why sure singing "Power to the 
People ' Sin. xouid co:/' by our room every night and 
tell us, sU'.vyi," 

Wc aC'V- locked in our rooms for about five days. 
Huh wi- sec tin.ee Facing the discipline board, we 
got :;i.V"-\q.c from a l 1 over Niantic, saying "Be 
st :onc ' ie I 'f-E»c as j sent us a message 0 Bobby 
! S C. x : us 1 ;:ns 3gc Even a brother on Death 

ku.. :n p v. • • f*s.c\ *-•*:) t us a message, saying "Be 
1 tu u' iv- s rug gu' " lie's on death row 

iii* 1 i . - u ’ ! i i ; f i i 'i b.* 'Xiong? * — 

‘ V J V C- V A. 'VUC'C th e discipline board. 

; more... 
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they said, "Do you plead guilty or not guilty?" 

I told them, "I don’t plead nothing till my 
lawyers here. "They looked at each other and said 
*’You go into your room and stay there until you 
decide to talk." I said right on, and I went to 
my room. 

So then Marsha went down, she told them 
the same thing. Another sister, Sylvia, and Milly, 
all the sisters locked in thdr rooms told them, 

"We don’t plead anything until our lawyers are 
here." 

The next day, they took us out of our room 
real quick, down in front of the Board. They had 
the nerve to say, "Well, since you won ! t put in 
your plea, we’ll put it in for you. You’re found 
guilty." 

Then they said, "You girls can come out of 
your rooms now, do you have anything to say?" 

They were waiting for us to say thank you. We just 
walked on out. We were really ready for our rooms. 

A lot of sisters think they really got it made 
when they can walk around the building. Big deal, 
you see the same thing. The doors are locked, the 
windows are locked, so there’s nothing to lose 
staying in your room. 

As days went by, they thought they were really 
fucking our minds, but they were making us strong- 
er. The more they said to us, the stronger we got. 
The more they locked us, the stronger we got. 

Others sisters came in, we started getting 
them together, we started a Sisterlove Collective. 
That’s what we called it. See, a lot of sisters 
don’t have money, a lot of sisters don’t have 
people. Some of us do. So we put all our money to- 
gether. Nobody has what they call their money, it’s 
our money. 

MARSHA: When we got the money together, we’d 
go around and ask the sisters if they’d like lo- 
tion, or hair grease, or an afro-comb. Candy and 
cookies we’d share with everybody. It was all the 
sisters sharing, and the matrons didn’t like that. 

But whatever they like is not good for us. 

And whatever they don’t like, that’s what is good 
for us. 

I remember the first day I met Ericka. I 
came out of isolation, and went to the dining room. 
There was a seat vacant near Ericka, and she told me, 
"Sister, come sit over here." There were some 
other sisters sitting at the table, and they asked 
me what I got charged for, and I told them. They 
asked me did I have a lawyer, and I told them no. 
They asked me did I have a family that had a car, 
and I told them no. A few days later, somebody 
drove my family up to see me. 

There’s no medical care whatsoever fo. the 
inmates at Niantic. If you’re sick, you tell the 
matron, "I’m sick, I want to see the doctor. "You 
have to wait at least two weeks before you can 
see a doctor. 

You go in there, they don’t have any kind of 
real cleanser for the bathroom or toilet, no 
disinfectants. Nothing to really clean the toilets 
with. A lot of girls pick up diseases. Especially 

after they kick. 


There was a crabs epidemic while we were there. 
One girl came in with the crabs, and the matron 
said, "Well, I’ll tell you. You shower in the right- 
hand stall, and the girls that don’t have the crabs 
will shower in the left-hand stall." Now what kind 
of shit is that? 

I came down with an infection after I kicked, 
and I didn't see the doctor till at least three 
weeks after I reported it. You have to tell them what f s 
wrong with you. They have one baby doctor and he 
doesn't even know what he’s doing. They have a psy- 
chiatrist you can go see, who will ask you what’s 
wrong with you, and you tell him you can’t sleep or 
that you want medication, and he’ll say what kind 
of medication, and you'll tell him you want medica- 
tion so you can sleep, and he orders you sleeping 
pills. So you walk around fucked up. 

PAM: Drug addicts are really intelligent people, 
they really are. They haven’t read all about life 
in books, they’ve experienced it. And when a drug ad- 
dict comes out of their nod, and starts facing reality, 
where it's really at, then society has to watch out. 
Because once they get their heads together, nothing 
can really beat them. 

The psychiatrist loves to give you medication, 
because then you can yalk around and not know what’s 
happening. We’d rather not sleep, cause we want to 
know what’s happening. We found out. It was hard, 
it was a real struggle there, and you have to be 
strong. But when you get out in the streets, that’s 
where you really face the struggle. 

MARSHA: The clothes. They give you short-sleeve 
cotton dresses to wear al 1-year- round. Sometimes 
they don’t heat the building. You’ll be freezing, and 
all you got is that little fucking cotton dress. 

PAM: See, the physical things they do to you, you 
can take « We can wear cotton dresses in the winter. 

But the things they do to your head, some sisters 
just can’t take it. You know alot of sisters come in 
fucked up from Jump Street, I know I was, and some of 
them sit down and think, "Well I’m just going to do 
my time and get out of here." If everybody thought 
"Well, let me do my time and get out of here," then 
nothing’s going to be changed. And that’s why the 
matrons hated us, because we believed in change. 

They’re so brainwashed that they can’t believe in 
anything else except what the United States taught 
them. 

There’s another so-called problem they say that 
they have c The sisters don’t have it, but the matrons 
dOo Homosexuality seems to be a big problem to them, 
a problem to what we call Front Street, the "higher 
ups," They don’t want any "Lesbians" on their Farm, 
they say. 

We don’t relate to homosexuality either. Because 
when you love somebody, you love them. You don’t have 
to call it "homosexuality", you don’t have to call it 
"the gay life," or "bull dagger" or any of those 
terms the pigs use. Love is just love, whether it’s a 
sister or brother, it doesn’t matter. 

The staff members up there, their minds are 
really Lucked up about it. One day, there was a little 
announcement made in the dining room. "After you eat, 
if you want to sit here you have to sit at three ta- 
bles, w here the matrons can see you," We knew why 
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they wanted to watch us, because they’re think- 
ing, "A couple of the sisters are going to be 
getting down in the dining room,” 

We confronted the head supervisor of the 
hall. She says, ’’Well, you know, you girls do 
things in the bathroom.” I really wish I would 
have been there, I wish she would have said it to 
me, because I would have told her, "Yeah, 1 
shit, and I piss in the bathroom,” 

Some sisters really do have a problem with 
so-called homosexuality because they are brain- 
washed, and it’s not their fault. They think: 

"If I’m going to hook up with one of the sisters, 
well I’m going to be the fucking boss You sit 
here and I’ll sit there ” See, wc don’t believe 
in that -- that makes it ugly. The matrons like 
that -- when they see two sisters really hooked 
up with one having the (lay the man role, one 
having to play the woman role 

We’re trying to get away from those roles 
anyway, A lot of sisters want to play the man role 
because they’ve been fucked around by men for so 
long. Now it's their turn, they want to fuck scme- 
else around 


UNIVERSITY OF DFTR0J7 STUDENTS VETO ^SSINGER AWARD: 


DETROIT, Michigan (LA'S) -- The student govern- 
ment at the University of Detroit recently rejec 
the nomination of Henry Kissinger as a recipien 
the "President’s Cabinet Medal" given annually oy 
the school A member of the student body explaine 
that "the choice of Henry Kissinger for the University 
of Detroit's highest honor indicates the University s 
support of U S involvement in South bast Asia, 

The students charged that eight of the twelve 
members of the selection committee who made the 
recommendations for the award are pre.sidents of their 
companies, and that r one of the members are women. 

"By no means is this group representative of the 
students, or of the university community as a whole,” 
they said . 


In pa ace of Kissinger, the students nominated 
Philip and Daniel Berrigan, Cesar Chavez, Bernadette 
Devlin, Dick Gregory and David Harris as individuals 
who had "extended themselves to serve others in a 
manner that truly represents service to the people," 
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So now we’ve told you some things about Nian- 
tic, just a little bit of what happens down there, 
and there’s a lot that really has to be done. It’s 
going to take sisters like Ericka, it’s going to 
take sisters like us, to do it.. It’s really a 
fucking drag that sisters have to go to a prison 
to get it together. 


FBI FIRES WOMEN PEACENIKS 

WASHINGTON, D.C (IAS) -- Two F,B,I. file 
clerks who say they were fired after refusing to give 
up off-hours work foi a Washington peace group plan 
to sue F.B,I, director J, Edgar Hoover, 


Today we went to Ericka's trial. When I saw 
her, it was just unbelievable. I couldn't believe 
it was her. You really have to meet her. Alot of 
people are afraid of her.. They put her on a peda- 
stal , they make her an idol. She really hates it 
Because Ericka is just Ericka. 

She had a big smile on her face. Walked in 
just as strong as she is, you know. When we saw 
her Marsha and i started crying. And she said, 
"Wipe away the tears. Be strong " So I wiped 
away the tears We were leaving the courtroom 
because there was no session today, one of the 
jurors was sick She yelled "i love you," and 
we said, "Well, we love you too Ericka." 

And the pig that was so-called escorting us 


out of the courtroom 

said, "Hurry up. 

clear the 

courtroom.” We said. 

"Yeah, we'll cl 

ear it 

We love you, Ericka," 

and walked out 
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Linda Janca, 21, and Christine Hoomes , 18, say 
officials told them to quit either their peace work 
or their jobs, claiming that F B . I regulations 
forbad political activity and that peace groups are 
working against the admin istrat ion . Miss Hoomes said 
she knew of several other female F., B.I* employees 
who worked for peace groups, The F B.I. has declined 
comment on the women’s assertions 

Jerry Gordon, ;oordinator for the National 
Peace Action Coalition, c.iial ] enged the FoB,.(. to 
produce a specific prohibition against working for 
peace groups.. "Mr. Hoover", he said, "should think 
twice about firing any E B.I employee at a time 
when there is a rising clamor m the nation that he 
should be fired " 
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SHOOTING UP MALARIA-- 
A NEW PROBLEM 

LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor's note: LNS received this article 

from a public health official who wishes to re- 
main anonymous . ) 

Recent epidemics in the U , S . indicate that 
malaria seems to be returning from the jungles 
of Southeast Asia via young American veterans' 
blood and is being pumped into civilians by the 
sharing of needles and syringes- -that 's right: 
dirty outfits can pass malaria as well as hepa- 
titis and other infectious diseases of the blood. 

Malaria ia a disease characterized by recur- 
rent attacks of headache, muscle aches, hard 
shaking chills and high fever. It is caused by 
the invasion of red blood cells by malaria para- 
sites. Most kinds of malaria can be treated 
easily and complete cure can be expected. Re- 
lapses can be prevented with the appropriate 
treatment 

Mosquito-spread malaria disappeared from the 
U.S. after World War II. However, with the re- 
turn of our servicemen from Vietnam, malaria is 
being imported almost as commonly as V.D, Thou- 
sands of servicemen have attacks of malaria each 
year after tneir return to the U.S., and many 
more may be unsuspecting carriers of the disease. 

Malaria can be spread in several ways . In 
many regions of the U.S. certain mosquitoes are 
found which, during the summer months, can pick 
up the infection from a person with parasites 
(who may or may not have ever felt illness from 
malaria) and then transfer the infection to an- 
other person by its bite, 

A more serious, current problem is that of 
malaria epidemics among persons who shoot drugs, 
especially heroin. Since July 1970 at least 4 
separate outbreaks have occurred- - 2of them in 
California--and th3 largest one involved over 
40 people. The malaria parasite is transferred 
in infected red blood cells when a person with 
the disease contaminates his outfit with his own 
blood and then shares his works with another 
person. Passing even one infected, microscopic 
size cell may be enough to spread the infection. 
The incubation period--tiie time from acquisition 
of infection to the onset of symptom? - -may be 
from several days to 5 weeks. 

Fortunately, most of the malaria spread 
among drug users so tar has been the non- fatal 
variety. However, the serious, fatal kind fre- 
quently is imported from Vietnam and Africa, and 
it can be spread as easily as the less serious 
variety. It can be fatal to a he.ilthy person 
within a few days aftc Y ' thei*' symptoms begin, 
so anil one who suspects that t«n*y may have malar- 
ia should consult tneir physician or local health 
department promptly. 

Prevention of malaria (ami aona t i * i ? i tor 
persons on the needle is accomplished most sim- 
ply by not sharing one' s out lit ! not t*» *::ent. ! »»;i 
kicking the habit). if snaring <■: c : pmoii t :s 
unavoidable, the entire 1 wor , "Km ng dm 
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rubber bulb, should be rinsed with water and boiled 
for at least 5 minutes, or flushed carefully with 
70% alcohol seteral times after each user gets off. 
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"MULE TRAIN" MARCHES IN SOUTH, RALLIES IN MANY CITIES: 
THE SPRING ANTI -WAR DRIVE IS KICKED OFF 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- Small towns and capital cities 
across the South -- as well as larger cities all across 
the country -- saw the first stirrings of the spring 
anti-war offensive at. the beginning of April. 

With mule trains in the lead in the spirit of the 
"poor peoples’ campaigns," thousands of demonstrators 
marched on the state capitals of Florida, Georgia, 
Mississippi, Alabama, North Carolina and Virginia. 

From Miami to Tallahassee, Fla; from Statesboro to 
Atlanta, Ga^ ; from Coffeeville to Jackson, Miss.; from 
Eutaw to Montgomery, Ala.; from Wilmington to Raleigh, 
No Co; and from Petersburg to Richmond, Va„, the 
marchers protested against hunger, poverty, inadequate 
welfare-- and particularly against the Indochina War. 

The marches converged on state capitals around 
April 4, the third anniversary of Martin Luther King’s 
assassination. These state marches are now beginning 
to move on to the nation’s capital; their arrival in 
Washington, D.C. will coincide with the massive April 
24 mobilization against the war* National Welfare 
Rights Organization and Southern Christian leadership 
activists and supporters will remain in Washington 
after the 24th to participate in the Mayday demon- 
strations and civil disobedience actions that will 
last until May 5, 

The state capital demonstration in Tallahassee, 
Fla, drew 3,000 students from Florida A 5 M, Other 
rallies were held in New York , Boston, Chicago, Mem- 
phis, Tenn*, and San Francisco, 

New York's rally was numerically the largest -- 
4,000 people gathered in the Wall Street area to 
hear speakers from NWRO, SCLC and Vietnam Veterans 
against the War, as well as veteran pacifist Dave 
Dellinger, lawyer Bill Kunstler, and Bella Abzug, 

New York’s new radical congresswoman. 

"Are you listenin', Wail Street?" Ralph Abernathy 
of SCLC asked the business district at large. "Are 
you listenin'? General Motors, American Tel and Tel, 
Genera] Electric, the Chase Manhattan Bank, the 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Company.. . They're all on wel- 
fare too. I'hey’ve got government war contracts, 'they're 
responsible for lepros.sion, and for the war." 
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L 1 1 S SUBSCRIBER PAPERS: ESPECIALLY DURING THE UPCOMING 
SPRING OFFENSIVE, KEEP US INFORMED OF ACTIVITIES 
IN YOUR AREA. IF YOU'VE GOT DYNAMITE, URGENT STUFF, 
CALL US 1 COLLECT IF NECESSARY) AT 212-749-2200. THE 
DEADLINE FOR PHONE COPY IS 9 P.M. , ON MONDAYS AND 
THURSDAYS. 

MAIL US AN- COPY THAT DOESN'T HAVE IMMEDIATE TIME 
VALLE • AlSO MAIL PHOTOS AND OTHER GRAPHIC MATERIALS 
LIKE INTERESTING POSTERS AND LEAFLETS. SEND THEM 
AIR MAIL j ; j LL ' A.i. FOR glMU DELIVERY. 
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RADICAL MEDIA BULLETIN BOARD-AN INTERNAL NEWSLETTER FOR LNS SUBSCRIBERS : NOT FOR PUBLICATION 


Fran: Fish Cheer, P.O. Box 1583, Pensacola, 
Florida. 

We need more papers and organizations to 
respond in exchanging papers. It's hard to 
justify the mailing expenses when so few have 
acme through. The papers we've received have 
brought us higher with information, ideas, and 
an overall education. 

Historic Note: The FBI is active in Red 

Neck City, Florida. By reading the Fish Cheer 
you can probably see that Pensacola is about 
two years behind other areas, but up to new 
we've avoided the temptation to get the fuck 
out of here. We're making a start — there are 
seme courageous people in Dixie (witness the 
Kudzu) . 

************** ********************************* 

From: Mayday Tribe, 1029 Vermont Street, 

Washington, D.C. 20005. 

Dear Brothers and Sisters, 

We have all shared the costs of Nixon's 
war. It is time we shared the costs of peace. 
In order to continue our struggle, contribu- 
tions are desperately needed. We implore ^ou 
to exhaust anv source of revenue available, 
food stamps, welfare checks, father, mother, 
banks, and pay telephones. We and the Viet- 
namese are counting on you to make I'lavdav a 
success . 

Love in Struggle, 

Mayday Tribe 

(Make contributions payable to the above ad- 
dress . ) 

*********************************************** 
MORE .... f rem the Mayday Tribe : 

MAY ACTION AND THE MEDIA: 

USE THE GRASS ROOTS COMMUNICATIONS 
TO T URN PEOPLE ON TO MAY DAY 


good display area (front page instead of back page) 
for vour article. If you are far from heme (an 
Alaskan in Miami) get off a letter to your old 
newspaper or radio station. Tell them you are a 
student, etc. and offer them a personal account 
from a hometwon resident (much more personal than 
a ware service account) on the May action. 

For the media where you are at, hit them on 
the telephone and through the mail with informa- 
tion about May. For April events, get news re- 
leases out as soon as possible, then call the me- 
dia and offer to call t or write an account of 
the action. This is a good tactic especially 
with small radio stations, weekly newspapers and 
even wire services. It's best to stop in and check 
the vibrations and try for personal contacts when- 
ever possible BEFORE the action. You can offer 
them photographs too. They'd rather get them free 
than buy them frem someone. (Once you get to know 
them, you can probably sell them pictures anyhow.) 

When you go to rap, bring a copy of the Peace 
Treaty, Tell the media people in their heme town 
and across the country are tired of waiting for 
the United States government to get down to seri- 
ous negotiating for peace in Vietnam so the daily 
murder and destruction can be halted; that the peo- 
ple are making the peace. 

MAY DAY TRIBE 

*************************************************** 
From: Group 76, c/o Lasquin, 41 rue Taitbout, 

Paris IX, France. 

Dear Sisters and Brothers, 

Along with same friends, we set up a kind of 
"Mayday Collective" in Paris (Ad hoc committee 
would be more accurate) ; a leaflet was mailed to 
300 groups and individuals everywhere in France and 
in seme European countries. We will make our best 
to spur some relevant activities here in the first 
days of May . . . 


Brothers and Sisters: To bring the May action 

and all of the spring offensive for peace and 
justice home to the grass roots level we're go- 
ing to have to deal on a more personal level 
with hometown radio, television, and newspaper 
people. We want to bring the Peace Treat 7 to 
the people all over the country and a lot of 
them don't even know it exists. We can use the 
available straight press (to reach those who 
don't read the underground press) by develop- 
ing a personal approach with the editors and 
news directors back heme. 

Go into your hometown newspaper office or 
radio station, if you are at home, ran with 
the person in charge and offer to cover the 
Washington action for them as their rxrrsonal 
correspondent. The news media is generally 
very understaffed (especially with the econo- 
mic state of the nation with editors not hir- 
ing) and they will welcome just a) out anything 
that is free. The folks back home lire gener- 
ally proud of their kies going out into the 
world (college, job, etc.) and will oive you a 



Our request is that you publish the "COMITE 
'OFFENSIVE DE PRINTEMPS'" name and address (c/o 
Centre Quaker International, 114 rue de Vaugirard, 
Paris 14, France) in the RMBB asking peace groups 
and Mayday Collectives to send us in the most 
speedy way possible a maximum of relevant informa- 
tion, leaflets, brochures, pamphlets, progress re- 
ports on the People’s Peace Treaty, and generally 
any tiling they think can be useful. In exchange, 
wc ' ] 1 provide them with news about France and per- 
haps Europe ; although we can't make firm promises 
about this — our funds are next to nil and the mail- 
ing and printing costs are already very high. But 
in any case, wo feel it is important to set up solid 
ties with all concerned groups and individuals 
regarding this particular campaign and other cam- 
paigns to come . 

Loner .Live international solidarity! 

long live the victory of the people's peace'. 


* A * A A A r A 


•r 
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Yours in struggle, 

Group 76 

a A v k-K A A * A ** ** * * ** ** ** ** ****** ******* 
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RADICAL MEDIA BULLETIN BOARD — INTERNAL NEWSLETTER OF LNS SUBSCRIBERS: NOT FOR PUBLICATION 


Fran: UPS, Bax 26, Village Station, New York, 

N.Y. 10014. 

An Undergound Press Conference is going to 
be held in Austin, Texas, May 13-16. The prob- 
able topics of discussion are: Writing and 

Propaganda, Serving the People, Papers and the 
Comrunity, Sexism in the Underground Press, 

News Dissemination, Cartoons, Making Papers 
More Interesting, Rhetoric, Advertising,. Dis- 
tribution, Taxes and Accounting and so on, LNS, 
UPS, FRIENDS, The Future of the Underground 
Press, The Changes We're Going Through, The 
Underground Press as a Local and National Or- 
ganizing Tool. 

Directions to the conference will be fol- 
iating soon. All underground cartoonists are 
invited — everybody is invited. There'll be live 
music, too. For more information call UPS (212- 
691-6073), Gavin Buffy (713-526-6257), or the 

Rag (in Austin) (512-478-0452) . 

****** ********************************* ********** 

Frcan: Providence Free Press, Box 1005, Annex 

Station, Providence, Rhode Island 02903. 

Revolutionary people in Providence have got- 
ten together for a new underground paper. We 
want to exchange our newspaper with others a- 
round the nation. Hcwever we can't get an up to 
date exchange list. If we aren't already ex- 
changing our sheet with yours, then mail us a 
copy and we'll respond with our Free Press to 
you. Let's all go together, whipping the UPI, 

AP capitalist mindfuck conspiracy, 

Muchas gracias. 

******** ******************** ********************* 

A Conference on Pape will be held Saturday, 
April 17, at Washington Irving High School, 16th 
Street, east of Third Avenue. Free child care 
will be available frcm 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. The 
conference is sponsored by NY Radical Feminists 
in response to the demand that "something be 
done" bo follcw up their Speak-Out on Rape; only 
women will be admitted. 

The morning forum will feature a demonstra- 
tion of self-defense for the average woman, and 
there will be a talk and question period with a 
New York Policeman and a feminist lawyer, psych- 
ologist, and sociologist. Afternoon workshops 
will seek to redefine rape, find ways to change 
warden's consciousness about rape as a social 
policy (against third world wcmen) . The work- 
shops' aim is to demand greater protection fron 
the ccrrmunity, and to change cultural attitudes 
which encourage and condone rape. The suggested 
donation frcm women who can afford it is $1. 
************************************************* 

Frcm: WINTERFILM, 405 E. 13th Street, New York, 

N.Y. 10009 (212-477-5334). 

Dear LNS, 

I may have contacted you by phone about the 
Winter Soldier Investigation in Detroit, and 
tine documentarv films that the Winterfilm col- 
lective is producing about the W. S.I. Tine three- 


page "Winterfilm Proposal" will help explain the back 
ground and purpose of the Winter Soldier Investiga 
tion and tine Winterfilm collective. The single page 
announces tine 17 -minute film new available, and the 
two short films "that are being worked on new, to be 
completed hopefully before April 24. 

Please include any of this in your next RMBB, es- 
pecially the information about the availability of the 
17-minute film, and soon the POW and censorship films. 
It is imperative that the information brought . forward 
in tine W.S.I. be made known to as wide a public as 
possible before April 24 and the Spring Offensive, 
and that this 17-minute film, a sample of the kind 
of testimony given in Detroit, be seen by as many 
people as possible. 

The 17-minute film, and the other two films, are 
of course available for screening for general con- 
sciousness-raising within your organization. You can 
also contact same Vietnam veterans to discuss the 
film when you shew it, and to add their insights into 
the testimony, by calling Vietnam Veterans Against 
the V Jar, 156 5th Avenue, N.Y.C. (Tel.: 212-255-8140). 
The films mentioned above are available for local 
screenings from regional WAW offices, which are 
located across the country. 

Love in the Struggle, 

The Winterfilm Collective 

******************* ************** ********************* 
From: The Fifth Estate, 4403 Second, Detroit, 

Michigan 48201, (313-831-6800) . 

People in Detroit have been working on a pam- 
phlet called "Hard Times in Detroit" about the 
struggle in the Motor City. If you want a copy, 
contact REP, Box 561-A, Detroit, Michigan. 
****************************************************** 

From: CINEASTE, 144 Bleecker Street, New York, 

N.Y. 10012 (phone 212-982-7020) . 

CINEASTE is a magazine of cinema engage — a cinema 
engaged in the struggle for social change. CINEASTE 
features mu Le rial on * revolutionary’ and Third 
World films ana filmmakers, the ideological impli- 
cations of the mass media and what Hollywood has 
done to our heads. Each issue features interviews, 
articles, columns, theoretical wri tings, and film 
and book reviews. 

A Cineaste collective has been formed which, 
besides publishing the magazine, is also planning 
on publishing pamphlets on related subjects. Cin- 
easte is interested in finding new writers and/or 
people who would like to work with the collective. 
Requirements include knowledge of film and other 
mass media, sorre developed critical and/or journal- 
istic abilities and, of course, radical political 
consciousness . Cineaste is also looking for people 
in the New York area with skills in translating 
French, Italian, Spanish, and other languages. 

Published quarterly: $3 per year; single 

copy 75C . Contact CINEASTE, address above. 
****************************************** ********** 

Fran: Gathering Place, c/o Tim Haight, 3577-15 

Pinao Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96822. 


Our 
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paper is new, broke, exhausted , and reason- 
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ably prom and Dung- r.ore m . a: o 

moving at a ' -e ry rur :oi ci.i oa.w- r:ar. l: u rest . t 
the mainland and uui subject matter and stole re- 
flect it. Ky's visit hero was pc^cefulb, pro- 
tested by a mere handful and lauded ir. everv sec- 
tion of the straight press- Laird came and /.one 
without a v/xiiiper of pi.otest. , bar ; Adorns here u.re 
beconing outraged by the curious land i::r-offs and 
concreting of ti io is n m rlari ju^ua suuncis a 
clear chance of being i^gax iced tins \-;.ur ra 
"crimes without victims'' will p*. ubulby be removed 
from the books here di i ^ ear. Lot!- revr/ru 
crime and the piagn^ of. tic., nv. u;!u class mind arc 
firmly entrenched as ;t i. e coxy et . 

Coun ter- carl tux a L t r i ; s are s t ar 1 1 : iq e ve ry- 
where. Food co-ops, ndu:.:u: roods zarnrs cuid res- 
taurants, free schools, a nee aniversit" , a sur- 
vival school , art * vO'O] s , lv.o itu . 1 . juaia iegeii— 
zation groups, miiiLci::v personnel organizing, 
f ree drug-rnedi cal cl ir. 1 cs , e sc . 

Will 1 1 y to keen you p j s i . ev i , 

-- -■ - / -- t j O.VL.L , 

Can MaJ thy, editor 

X' * A: t i * a ■* * * A * A- aAaAtaAAAAAX** A A* * A 

From: The People's Ponoo Treaty Of rice, 156 5th 

Avenue , Rm, 5 2 y Nev Yor 5 , b . Y . 2 1 2 -9 2 4 - 2 4 6 V ; , 

A Proposal: 

1. Getting people to sign the treaty. 

Mien encouraging people to sign the Treaty 
we should stress die significance of the treaty 
and what it will near, to die signers personally. 

It is not a petition but a real corn'd trnent to 
three things: ending one's involvement with the 

war, relating m a now wav to the Vietnamese 
people, and taking over the role that die P S 
government assumes is its alone 

Each person must tine wnat diis means, 
and what respir.se is .a.[:ea ret . Fact jjerson 
can learn to ^uru cxte/A i rum the experiences 
and decisions of oil era There is no complete 
list which ever* /one must, odav ,»n die same wav 
to make the Peace Treat/ real - 

To extend cr; o::-u,x: h .e oyeep or die J Peo- 
ple * s Peace Tj an t ' - , j >. i 5i < - :h . f .cw: .s ai id r u vies , 
universities, pi- ; . :o< ;oteb, voiuntaiy 
organizations, Coug rose cm e. < user lots, Hiiirchos, 
cl ulus , i 'us me : ; ses , d. . ( a/.i-jt /ch, n ic us a i;n.t ■ 
v^iere they st ad ■ * 1 ■. be :o ':T». nty. 

fdgneis a: n n ac . ■«.- e\ t ,.b . aeeo t< ) select 
at least one grunt.' t e \.e-P: f- r. tee group to ra- 
tify it. 

2. Group llu-iv Jo./ 

Fact : tnss g f • >u: s . wo / . ■ /,_ o eu wui/ Witien 

should curry u;« i/u a..-. ■> . - a:.- -re; i:v*» An 

to raise the mvo.) c* um-f/. e.rmevs:--s t 

die Treaty and t: ;e .ss .a. . .s.o; t o it. her; con 

include notices u: ; . 1 - ; a. ; •• no. ua xt :.!.c.‘ ; .u 

rap sessions, iuncn-l : t c. .<eq. nr 

izations die n u’w ' r n.n. . > : ■ : -'t- on . - * an 

public frcT.i L :jtl t. ‘at : . *■ • o.. . ^ :m: , 

posting list.- or ; non ; • - - . -•* ‘ : u- 
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: :p ’ f ; i^c’rirdJi l ts : :x>t for publication 

a ; . ; r.- siiould meet te^gedier and agree wiien 

con; .. v to /resent tire Treaty formally to the top 
door si n-miuna ;jodv of die organization with a de- 
rxi;\; : ratification. A program should also be 

dc :pod for a continuing campaign to get ratifi- 
es :c. :. f n.n: initial demand is not accepted, 

> -i.no... ; M: t_if; ca tion 

: :c . ■mash, cation should decide hew it contri- 
; n :/ uic wear at the present time and work to— 

i'U' iig this support, 

n.n .. c.: w/di the names of the signers. 

^ \ Atmos of signers, bodi individuals and 

nn:c;,o sx'd,; i.e kept by local and regional Peo- 
ub. • tco Treaty Cormuttees and copies should be 
c b:it.ionai Peoole's Peace Treaty Office. 

!a uno ..d.srj of individual signers, people should al- 
: 1 an oxi to list occupation along witli addres- 
sf . f/e ’/.lib keep a national tally of signers. 

on An die total of names rises (e.g. every 
5u,u0 a ) , diey will be turned over to a cooperating 
Sc-na/OL Congressman , or groups of them, for die 
: .i'ioi,:oinoa: Record. Local Peace Treaty Canmit- 
xn, , coe^'idlly d^.ose organizaed along Congression- 
al I'eu/riiL lines, might want one of their Congress- 
ixa. u • iiiu:o/iuce the names from that district into 

An die names m groupings of 50,000 are 
1 tinted m die Congressional Record, they will be 
publicly uead at places like the steps of die 
Capiloi, a: id then delivered to the Pentagon, State 
Dept., Mute House and major war contractors- The 
uopie.n- of /he Congressional Record with the names 
vii.1 db'o be delivered to the participants at the 
Par is Talks, to Hanoi, and to die opposition 
f o i: cc s j.n Saigon , 

5 ! x u / .: d ; 1 1 iq d ie Canpa ign 

i t us pnijosea that as soon as 50,000 names 
o; s^.g-iors eon Ije compiled, they should be read on 
die Cunitux steps by a significant gathering of 
situ ur*. including some of the people who signed 
i he Y fji r es ad. Hopefully this could be acco m- 

i ■■.iis.ub. hnrxdiately after the Veteran’s Actions on 
A a i T/- . 3, i ( J7i, so that tiie People’s Peace Trea- 
ty 5 ;ul .. . n get established and run dirough all 
■ -■I : S. -i , i-vj Actions nav plained from T^iril 24 

i.t •/« ’ 

' . ' - • i- iu:i>:e the Treaty a major vehicle for 

^ v •••: a...;.., ■:/. durougii the summer and into the 

! x.1 . .. 

n. / is possible, plans should be made for 
- • ;-tn :• >uiv ling the People’s Peace Treaty 

• . . , . to underscore the fact that diis 

/•■; n ■.--•/ m. u i fort which will continue to grow in 
w v :• • w : until the jxx^ple make the peace. 

i . -r , . : \"j nr : ists of names as well as your 

• .. ' c f • s pro]rjsal to die Peace Treaty 

1 ■ 4 * : ■ a * - • ■ a: i . ) 

'>'**********+*«* + + ********* + *** + * 

borejan, Multi li tli. Fat Freddy's 

• ' rates , 

- t . : . i i ! :-n J TX)VA‘7W ! 1 i to all collective 

. — cats. _ 
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From: American Dcxnrnentary Films, 336 W. 84th St., 
Tel. [212] 982-7475 

American Documentary Films, an independent 
non-profit organization dedicated to building an 
alternative to carmercial mass media, has recent- 
ly obtained distribution rights to the CBS docu- 
mentary SELLING OF THE PENTAGON. The film is an 
account of massive influence exercised by Penta- 
gon propagandists in an effort to sell war and 
imperialism to the American people. It is im- 
mediately available for coast to coast bookings, 
and it is the hope of A.D.F. that widespread 
shavings will serve to increase participation 
in Spring Peace Offensive activities. 

The CBS film is but one of many with immedi- 
ate relevance to the war issue. Also available 
frcm American Documentary are EIGHT FLAGS FOR 
NINETY NINE CENTS, a protest against the war by 
"the silent majority" ; 79 SPRINGTIMES , amoving 
study of Ho Chi Minh by Cuban filmmaker Santiago 
Alvarez; and the widely praised speech by New 
York Consumer Affairs Corrmissioner Bess Myerson, 
YOU DON'T HAVE TO BUY WAR MRS. SMITH. All these 
are exceptionally useful as organizational tools 
in rrobilizing previously unccmnitted people to 
take action nav and cane to Washington or San 
Francisco April 24. They have proven unusually 
successful as a means to raise funds for local 
peace groups . 

Other films of special significance for 
the months ahead, what with the trials of Bobby 
Seale and Angela Davis, are the filmed interview 
with Bobby Seale, STAGOLEE, and the ccmments from 
prison in ANGELA: PORTRAIT OF A REVOLUTIONARY. 
American Documentary Films believes that the re- 
lease of all such political prisoners is a crit- 
itcal priority and can best be facilitated by 
spreading their word to the American people. 

Many others are available on Third World issues, 
wcmsn, and ecology, both features and short s. 

American Documentary Films exists to serve 
people's needs for honest and complete informa- 
tion about the issues that affect their lives, 
and to communicate through art the struggle for 
a better life. For further information, contact 
A.D.F. in New York City at 336 West 84th Street 
(212-799-7466) or in San Francisco at 379 Bay 
Street (415-982-7475) . 

************************************************ 
BELIEVE IT OR NOT. . .END OF RMBB TOR THIS PACKET! 
************************************************ 

AMERICAN PIN C ROM. PLAYERS VISE! CHINA. 

KEEP YOUR EYE ON TUI; BAIL 

WASH, D.C. (LNSj - -I he White House has finally 
agreed to play along with Communist China, 

They arc supporting the American table tennis 
team's visit to Peking in the early April follow- 
ing the world championship competition. The team 
is the first sizable group of Americans to visit 
the People's Republic oi Cnina since the mid- 
1950 's. 


The 15 Americans, who include one 15 and one 
18 year old woman and one 18 and one 19 year old 
mail; were participating in a world ping pong tourn- 
ament in Nagoya s Japan . The American men's team 
placed 24th in the competition and the women's team 
placed 21st. 

During their stay in China the Americans won't 
be volleying with the top Chinese players, Ihe Chinese 
players, who finished first in four out of the seven 
categories, will be staying in Japan for the cham- 
pionship matches. 

Sung Chung, secretary of the Chinese delegation, 
said: "We have invited the Americans so that we 

can learn from each other and elevate our standards 
of play. We have also extended the invitation for 
the sake of promoting friendship between the peoples 
of China and the United States." 

Graham B„ Steenhoven, president of the U .S. 
fable Tennis Association, said when asked the purpose 
of the trip: "We expect to meet friends." 

-30- 
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ILLINOIS GOVo OGILVIE’S SPEECH DISRUPTED: 

"LAW AND ORDER MEANS SHOOT TO KILL" 

CHAMPAIGN, 111. (LNS) --Chanting "law and order 
means shoot to kill," about 25 demonstrators tried 
to march into the University of Illinois' law school 
where Governor Richard Ogilvie was addressing the 
41 graduates of a six week course at the Police Train- 
ing Institute. 

It was Ogilvie who last fall, at the request of 
the white mayor of Cairo, moved 100 state troopers 
and two armored personnel carriers into the city to 
help patrol it. On Feb. 12, 65 heavily armed state 
police and FBI agents carried out the most recent raid 
on the community. 


The following day three of the seven were indicted 
by a grand jury on felonious assault charges. The 
indictment claims that the three cops who were treated 
at a clinic for cuts and bruises were attacked by 
the demonstrators with sticks and pieces of concrete. 

Inside the auditorium; Ogilivie pointed out that 
the demonstrations was an "object lesson" for the 
new cops. After his speech Ogilvie, visited the 
injured policemen and expressed his sympathies. He 
described the demonstrators as unruly, noisy and 
rude and stated that he hoped that one man in par- 
ticular would be indicted. He described him as a 
"black belt" karate expert who reportedly required 
five officeis to subdue him. 

-30- 


Guards stopped the demonstrators at the door 
and told them that they couldn't bring banners into 
the assembly. When the demonstrators stated that 
they would bring their banners in anyhow, and that 
the police were violating their constitutional rights, 
the police started shoving them. Six demonstrators 
were immediately arrested. A seventh person was later arre 
arrested when she came to the jail to see the others. 
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REVOLT ON PLEASANT SI REEL: 

MAINE RESIDENTS FIGHT HOLIDAY INN CONSTRUCTION 

PORTLAND , Maine (LNS) -- "We will resist 
eviction in the City Hall, in the courts and in 
our doorways if necessary. We take this stand 
because we feel that the city government and Harper 
Hotels are putting business concerns over the 
concerns of human beings.’’ Thus, residents of a 
block slated for Urban Renewal in downtown Port- 
land responded to an eviction notice which told 
them to "vacate the premises at once." This notice 
was the first word the low- income tenants of 
Pleasant St. had received that their homes were 
going to be demolished to make room for a Holiday 
Inn . 

The next morning, men from the electrical 
cartpany arrived to shut off the lights and furnace. 
Servicemen from the water company came shortly 
afterwards to shut off the water. Only after the 
tenants agreed to pay a deposit directly to the 
electrical and water companies could they have the 
utilities. Landlords boarded up one of the build- 
ings while people were still inside, cut the tele- 
phone lines to another building and searched 
tenants’ apartments. 

"I’ve no idea where we can go," said Mrs 
Juliette Pelletier, a resident of the block, "apart- 
ments are so expensive:" Her frustration reveals 
a spiraling housing crisis in Portland that 
worsens as Urban Renewal changes the complexion 
of the inner city Tenants fear a "masterplan" 
that would eliminate housing in a large section of 
the downtown area, 

John Menario, the city manager, admits the 
existence of such a plan, but insists that pro- 
jects such as the Holiday Inn construction are nec- 
essary to attract business to the area "The city 
needs new tax sources," he said in defending the 
current building operation. 

But the newly -formed tenants' association 
would have none of it: "The need for new tax 
money does not give the city the right to put 
Harper Hotel's interest above the human concerns 
of low income people," they said. 

The city manager was horrified by such imper- 
tinence, "What they’re suggesting," he said, "is 
that private property owners ought not to have the 
right to decide the use of their own property 
unless it meets the consensus of certain citizens," 

Support is growing for the Pleasant St. tenants 
though Demonstrations were held at Holiday Inns 
in four different Maine cities, and six weeks after 
the eviction notices were served the tenants are 
still holding out. "Our position is clear," they 
say, "We will not leave our homos " 

- - 30 - - 
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v v POLIO: DEPARTME.VI AND THE HEROIN TRADE: 

SHOO'! i NO UR INTO THE WALLET 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- "A failure, a monumental 
waste of manpower and money," was the way the chie 
eoun.-e I of a X Y State Commission of Investigation 
described the New York Police Department's efforts 
to combat heroin in the city. 

The statement came as no surprise to thousands 
01 New Porkers who know, who are reminded daily, ^ 
that nobody who claims to be waging a "war on heroin 
has beer, living up to their press releases* Yet 
the commission ' s accusation of police corruption and 
compile!*} in illicit drug traffic as a major reason 
for the failure is causing an uproar, especially Yn 
the police department. 

Joseph Fisch, chief counsel of the commission, 
has charged policemen with "extortion, bribery, 
giving contradictory evidence in court to effect 
the release of narcotics suspects, improper associa- 
tion with people involved in drugs and the direct 
involvement of police officers in the sale of narco- 
tics A’ He added that even those officers concerned 
about the drug traffic are poorly trained, poorly 
supervised and inadequately equipped. Furthermore, 
they are subject to a quota system that, in making 
four felony arrests a month obligatory, encourages 
the arrest of low-level people while the higher ups 
remain free to peddle their wares. 

former police officers, suspended from the 
force and facing sentences, gave testimony corrobo- 
rating the commission’s accusations. They told of 
policemen tipping off heroin dealers whose head- 
quarters were about to be raided, persuading dis- 
trict attorneys to go easy on major dealers, and 
forcing pushers and addicts to sell the police heroin, 
who then proceeded to sell it to other dealers at a 
profit. Representative Charles Rangel told the 
commission he was continually being asked by police- 
men for help in getting assignments to the Narcotics 
Division so they could get "into the corruption." 

Patrick Murphy, Police Commissioner, called a 
news conference to deny the charges. He declared 
that police corruption --"the wrongdoings of a few" -- 
did not significantly contribute to the increased 
flow of narcotics, and cited social conditions as 
the major factor. 

A sergeant in a narcotics detail in Brooklyn 
placed part of the blame on the courts and prosecu- 
tors who persist in giving drug pushers light sen- 
tences, while Edward Kiernan, president of the 
Patrolmen's Benevolent Association, called upon the 
public to take note of "the hundreds of dedicated 
officers in f he Narcotics Division that keep New 
York f * oni being totally swamped by the drug problem." 

Thu police department, seeing the increase in 
corruption as t lie result of the increased flow and 
use of narcotics (rather than more drugs as a 
result of greater corruption) has instituted new 
programs, among which are an increase in the number 
of corruption officials and supervisory officials 
and a redaction in the emphasis on the number of 
aries:> made. The program, in effect for some time, 
has yielded few results, and in the words of Fisch, 

"riic polij.* are demoralized, the narcotics dealers 
Y 'cul i lacy are beyond the reach of the law, and the 

ty has J_ust its re spect fo r justice and law ”/30 
-o M*. 3 ) April 10, 1971 
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LAOS: 

"THE PLANES CAME LIKE THE BIRDS, AND THE BOMBS FELL 
LIKE THE RAIN" 

by Fred Branfman 
LIBERATION News Service 

I have recently returned from Laos, where I 
spent the last four years. During the last year we 
interviewed over 1,000 refugees from northeastern 
Laos and the four provinces in southern Laos through 
which the Ho Chi Minh Trail runs. The) had left 
these Pathet Lao-controlled areas, which are today 
inhabited by an American-estimated half-million civ- 
ilians . 

Each, without exception, said that his village 
had been totally leveled by bombing. Each, without 
exception, said that he had spent months or even 
years on end hiding in holes or trenches dug into 
foothills . 

The refugees say that the bombing began in 1964. 
One twenty-year-old boy from Khangkhai, in north- 
eastern Laos, describes it: "The bombing began 

first on the Plaine des Jarres, then at Khangkhai. 
Everyone seemed afraid because we had never seen any- 
thing like this, and we didn't even know where the 
planes came from. But we knew they were jets because 
the noise was like one made by tne thunder." 

When asked why they did not keep on tne move, 
one mother of three explained, "How could we? We had 
to try and grow enough rice to survive. The child- 
ren and grandparents could not live a life of con- 
stant movement. And we had to try and care for our 
buffalo and cows, our belongings." 

It is of 1969, however, when American jets 
bombing North Vietnam were diverted into Laos, that 
the refugees speak most. When asked how often the 
planes came, they uniformly report that they "cannot 
count." As an old leathery- faced man put it, "The 
planes came like the birds, and the bombs fell like 
rain. " 

One 37-year-old rice farmer said: "In the re- 

gion of Xiengkhouang there came to be a lake of 
blood and destruction, most pitiful for friends and 
children and old people. Before, my life was most 
enjoyable and we worked in our ricefields and gar- 
dens. Our progress was great. But then came 
changes in the manner of the war, which caused us to 
lose our land, our upland and paddy ricefileds, our 
cows and our buffaloes. For there were airplanes and 
the sounds of bombs throughout tne sky and hills. 

All we had were the holes." 

But though the people spent most of their time 
hiding in caves and tunnels, they were forced to go 
out at least once a day. They had to try and grow 
enough rice or manioc to survive; to pound rice, re- 
lieve themselves or beg food from better-off neigh- 
bors; to graze an d water livestock, for whom they 
felt a stong bond of affection. As one old man put 
it, "My buffaloes were a source of 100,000 loves and 
100,000 worries for me." 

When they did, there was a good chance they 
would be riddled by ant i -personnel bombs, shredded 
by fragmentation bombs, burned by napalm or buried 
alive by 500-pound bombs. 


f ” 535 


A 35 -year- old man, sitting bare-torsoed in 
a small hut one day, explained: "Me Ou was my mo- 

ther-in-law She was 59 when she died on Feb. 20, 
1965. The jets had come over about 10 am and she 
was hiding in our trench with the rest of my family. 

It was cold ;ind she was an old lady. She decided 
to leave the trench about 3 pm to get some clothing 
for the children and herself. She went into our 
house about twenty yards away. Suddenly the jets 
came again and bombed our village. She didn't have 
time to get out of the house. She was burned alive." 

The Plaine des Jarres is today a deserted waste- 
land. 

One 55-year-old woman from the Plaine des Jarres 
has written: "Every day and every night the planes 

came to drop bombs on us . We lived in holes in 
order to protect our lives. There were bombs of 
many kinds, , .1 saw my cousin die in the field of 
death. My heart was most disturbed, and my voice 
called out loudly as I ran to the houses. Thusly, 

I saw the life of the population and the dead people 
on account of the war with many airplanes in the 
region of Xiengkhouang. Until there were no houses 
at all. And the cows and buffalo were dead. Until 
it was leveled and you could see only the red, red 
ground. I think of this time and still I am afraid." 

In spite of all they have been through, the 
people we have talked to are relatively fortunate. 

They are out from under. Today millions of civil- 
ians in Laos and Cambodia remain under precisely 
the same conditions. 

It must be understood that the guerrillas of 
Indochina have long since learned to keep on the 
move constantly through the forest in small groups, 
mostly at night; that our infra-red scopes cannot 
locate them, and our jets bombing at 600 miles an 
hour cannot hit them; that even the United States 
Air Force does not pointless ly drop ordnance in the 
forest; and that as more airplanes are made avail- 
able, the purpose of the bombing becomes, in the 
words of Robert Shaplen, writing in Foreign Affairs 
of April 1970, "to destroy the social and economic 
fabric in enemy areas." 

We are carrying out "tactical air support" 
for troops in combat, and "air induction" against 
trucks, to be sure. But we are at the same time 
practicing the most protracted bombing of civilian 
targets in history. 

-30- 

*********** *************** ************************** 

APPALACHIAN' PEOPLE'S HISTORY BOOK AVAILABLE 

Hie Appalachian People's History Book, an ex- 
citing story of the mountain people of the South, 
is off the press after three years in the making. 

Published by the Moutain Education Associates 
and the Southern Conference Education Fund, it is 
being distributed free to many people in the mount- 
ain areas where the true history of the region 
has been neglected in the schools. 

Besides the simply-written history and photos, 
the book contains lists of books, periodicals, songs, 
poems , records , movies and other material on the mount- 
ains. Ior those who can, send 55 to SCEF, 3210 
W. B i* -ci aw ay , Louisville, Kentucky, 40211. -30- 
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FREE THE LAND! IT’S NATION TIME! 

RE PM EL i C OP NEW AFRICA DEDICATES A CAPITAL 

(Editor's Note: Just over a year ago, LNS 

published an extensive interview with two spokes- 
men from the Republic of New Africa . Since then, 
little information has gotten out about this or - 
ganization , one of the main groups to advocate 
the fullest extension of the right of self-deter- 
mination for black people in this country — the 
right to separation . 


Eventually all 12 were released after paying 
fines and bail amounting to close to $6,000. It 
is expected that most of the charges will not be 
brought to court, except for a possession of mar- 
ijuana rap against a student from MIT who was in- 
dicted by a grand jury and released on $5,000 bond. 

Although Republic officials expressed thanks 
for black support following the arrests, it is 
hard to tell how successful recruiting efforts have 
been in the south 


The two spokesmen who gave that interview nave 
since gone underground rather than face long prison 
sentences on charges stemming from cm alleged plot 
to assassinate moderate civil rights leaders . The 
organization itself has displaced its first pres- 
ident > Robert Williams, and has gone through a 
severe split . But, as the following story indi- 
cates ^ it has not ceased functioning , 

The primary demand of the Republic has always 
been for land — specifically for five southern states: 
Louisana, Alabama , Mississippi , South Caroliria and 
Georgia . Now, in a ceremony held near Jackson , 
Mississippi , they have dedicated a capital for 
their nation.) 

HINDS COUNTY, Miss . (LNS) -- It was "nation 
time” Sunday, March 28, as about 150 citizens and 
friends of the Republic of New Africa gathered to 
consecrate twenty acres of land west of Jackson as 
their nation's capital. 

A procession of about 20 cars and a bus as- 
sembled at Mt . Beulah Conference Center near Ed- 
wards, Mississippi, and drove the few miles to the 
land, followed by a dozen cars bearing local, state 
and FBI officials. 

The capital will be called El Malik, after 
El Hajj Malik Shabazz, chosen name of Malcolm X, 
"father of the Republic of New Africa," 

Armed guards patrolled the perimeters of the 
land and watched from behind rolling hills. Ehev 
are part of the Black Legionnaires, military arm 
of the Republic, which includes women and men, 

"You don't have anything if you don't have 
land," explained a leader of the nation-building 
workshop held before the land celebration. "In 
our own nation we'll have the power to control the 
economics. There's enough to go around," 

Attendance was smaller than expected because 
of arrests and harassment by police. 

A few days before the consecrat ion , twelve 
citizens of the Republic were arrested by Hinds 
County officials. 

On the pretext of looking for a "David Cobbs" 
who allegedly stole a car and tag in New Orleans, 
deputies arrested ten people in a house in Bolton r 
Mississippi, near the land. 

A preliminary hearing brought out the fact 
that surveillance of the house was started on in- 
formation that there was "suspicious activity, in- 
volving new people, unknown in the area," including 
reported firearms and armed people. 

Later the same night, two other Republic cit- 
izens were arrested in their car. 

Tlih-RAT!T7v"^; 


At least a dozen non-citizens from Hinds County 
did attend the land consecration, several dressed 
in fancy church clothes in contrast to the jeans 
and jackets of most citizens. In view of the 
much-publicized harassment, it is easy to understand 
why more did not go just out of curisoity. 

Still it seems clear that the Republic's 
action had shaken up local officials On April 2, 
Mississippi's Attorney General A,F» Summer released 
an open letter to US Attorney General John Mit- 
chell urging Mitchell to take action against the 
Republic . 

"This organization has distributed in Mississ- 
ippi pamphlets containing graphic drawings of how 
to prepare Molotov cocktails, simple flamethrowers, 
and instructions generally on methods of destroying 
the utility systems of town, cities and countries," 
according to Summer- (The Republic is on record 
as stating that "We are not going to do things that 
will lead to a holocaust. If shot at, we will shoot 
back. We will not shoot first...") 

"Our citizens are justifiably disturbed" Summer 
went on, "over the fact that a group of people can 
proclaim to the U . S . government and to the world 
that they have withdrawn from the Government and 
are going to create a new 'Nationt carved out of 
our state, then come upon the lanu and declare that 
new 'Nation* into being without any intervention 
from the Federal Government," he wrote. 

-30- 
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ate political prisoners goes before the Conn- 
legislature in the fall If Senate bill 
the Interstate Corrections Compact, is 
Conn, will be able to transfer its prison 
to prisons in other states which have passed 
bills. Since the bill defines a "state as 
te or territory of the US., a Conn, inmate can 
ably be sent to Hawaii or Guam, 
e Mil. which claims that it aims to make 

usage more efficient, gives corrections 
Is the right to decide on transfers without 
mg or notifying inmates, their lawyers or 
before or after the decision. 


'Mart extradition processing will also be avoided 
if tiie law is passed,, because states will be able to 
work out guick Transfer arrungments through reciproc- 
ity c 1 au s s • 


co 1 
sen 


lll f; : ' ilti0na t l Emergency civil Liberties Committee 
E. its w st., hi; IMS, New York City, 10011, is 
1 e - - 1 : n g i n I o rmat ion about similar bills, Please 
d nm i nt '. ) j mat ion t o them -30- 
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SCHOOL DANS IN NORTH VIETNAM: 

A VISIT TO AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL *2 

by Rarer. 

L I B E RAT I OX X e w s Service 

[Editor’s note: Two LNS staffers, Anne and Karen, 

recently returned from a two-week visit to the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam ] 

HA BACA. North Vietnam (LNS) -- A light 
drizzle made tne going more slipper)’ by the min- 
ute as we cot te red and slogged along the muddy 
path. Our more sure-footed friends laughed when 
we lurched, and grabbed our hands to steady us, 

I saw a patch of white powdery stuff ahead and 
swerved to avoid spoiling it with my filthy shoes. 
"No, go stamp your feet in it. It’s lime to take 
away the germs. We’ve going cc see the pigs.” 

i almost tripped on the black arid white blob 
that whizzed between my legs, one of the dozens 
of piglets that scampered around the yard. It’s 
amazing to think that anything so little and 
cute could grow up as big and ugly as the sows that 
panted laboriously in their pens, too fat to 
rno Ae . A gigantic black Berkshire eyed us coldly 
as the pig-tender explained that the artificially 
inseminated sows produce two or three litters 
a year, seven to 11 piglets in each litter. No 
wonder they can't move. 

We went hawk to the path and skidded down to 
the zoology lab. The room was filled with 
gorgeous stuffed animals -- deer, bears, eagles -- 
but the class was dissecting a less glamorous 
creature. "We are studying the structure of 
'perinlanata americana’ -- the American cockroach 
-- to figure out how to destroy it," the in- 
structor told us. 

So the Vietnamese students at Agricultural 
School #2 have to deal with pigs and cockroaches . 

I felt right at home. 

Agricultural School ^2 is located about 30 
miles north of Hanoi, in Ha Bac Province. Three 
hundred students came up here to build the school 
in Ido 7, m the middle of the air war. They 
levelled the barren, hilly land and turned it 
into flourishing live fields and experimental 
vegetable and peanut patches. Now the school 
lias 20 simple buc we 1 1 -equipped laboratory rooms 
where 1300 students from all over North Vietnam 
come to study for five years to become agricul- 
tural technicians. When they graduate they will 
return to their agricultural cooperatives and 
show the peasants the scientific methods they have 
learned to Increase production. 

We continued our muddy stroll with a few 
of the students and teacheis and the director 
of the school . As w<_ passed some mud and straw 
buildings on our wav to visit the library, the 
director to id us, "These are the teachers’ 
quarters. i‘he\ weie bombed during the air war and 
one student was killed. Once we nad eight air 
raids l:i one Jay here. l.e joined the local 
militia ami cnptuivd three pilots alive.” 

We walked along the lake. Here our patn 
was lined with waist -high tree- that tne children 
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of the teachers have planted. "There’s a lot 
of shraonel at the bottom of that lake," the 
director said, pointing at the quiet water. 

’’We've tried to clean up on land, but just 
t!i roe months a so one of the kids was killed by 
a I'd ict bomb that exploded while he was 
planting a tree." 

The library wasn’t open to the public that 
dav because of the high humidity - - the books 
would yet nouldv. Buc we were special guests 
tne first Americans to ever come as friends to 
11a Bac -- so the smiling librarian allowed us 
a quick peep inside. There are many technical 
books, in Chinese, English, French and Vietnamese. 

The director darted ahead, announcing our 
presence to everyone we would see -- the students 
doing soil studies in chemistry class; the 
people studying red corpuscles in genetics; the 
peanut growers; the sharpshooters on the rifle 
range; even the players and spectators at an im- 
promptu volleyball game. Each time the pattern 
was t lie same -- the director would shout out, 
the students and teachers would drop everything 
they were doing and come over, smiling while 
the director did the introductions. Then they 
would all clap. We’d stand there grinning 
foolishly, wondering why they were clapping at us . 

"Are you a student?" I asked the small 
woman who walked along with us. (The average 
age for students here is 21, and she looked 
younger than that to me.) 

"No, I’m a bio-chemistrv teacher," she 
ails we red . 

"What's your name?" 

"by .’ 

"What does that mean?" I asked Long, our 
interpreter, who had told us the meanings of 
many Vietnamese names -- his means "dragon." 

"Physics," he replied with a straight face. 

1 noticed that there weren’t any tractors 
or other large farm machines at the school and I 
mentioned this to Ly. 

"There is another section of our school located 
30 miles away for security reasons,” she said. 

"They do experimentation on prairie land and 
livestock there, and they have heavy machinery. 

Our students will study the mechanization of 
plowing there. But it is more important now 
that they know how to work within the existing 
conditions to be able to help the peasants. We 
don’t have heavy machinery on most of our 
cooperatives . " 

Ly explained that the whole curriculum of the 
school is geared to the needs of the people 
in the provinces to which the students will 
return. "The first year the students study the 
basic scientific subjects, like physics, 
chemistry, math and biology. They continue those 
studies the second year and begin soil ex- 
perimentation, laboratory work and physiology 
classes. T!i ey concentrate on their specialty 
from the t urd vear on, a speciality that will be 
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AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL 
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Saturday--People ’ s Festival in Rock Creek Park — a celebfatitf 
of Peace between the People of the United States and Vt^CI 
tribes and families of the New Nation — a day of planet wide 
solidarity with the Vietnamese people. 


Sunday--People 's rally at the Washington Monument to g i v fc|J*£x$>n 
to accept the Peace Treaty before we take to the streets., 

Monday and Tuesday — Massive, non-violent, creative actions to implement 
Treaty and disrupt the war-making government — blocking traffic during the momii 
rush hour as government employees go to work, mill- ins at the JustiC«j£)epftrt»eni 
and other federal installations to show Nixon that if the govemMCR# ^6p;- 
the war, we’ll stop the government. ; >? 


Wednesday — As part of a national moratorium on business as usual, we will march 
on and encircle the Capitol building, insisting that Congress must stay in 
session until the Peace Treaty has been ratified. 

For more information contact the Mayday Collective 
1029 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington. (202) 347-7613. 
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